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Walking around Ball 8 s Hill immediately after break¬ 
fast I heard, besides many of our common summer birds, a 
Canadian Warbler and a Solitary Vireo. The Tifarbler was 
singing near the crest of the ridge behind the cabin. It 
had probably come from Davis's Swamp where I heard one 
singing about two weeks ago, although it is just possible 
that it may be nesting in the Ball's Hill swamp (an old 
breeding station) and by some chance may have escaped my 
attention up to this time. 

The white maples along the river banks are infested 
with grass-green caterpillars which are fast denuding these 
beautiful trees of their foliage. Not content with eating 
what they require, the caterpillars bite off pieces of the 
leaves, one or two inches square. The ground under the trees 
and the surface of the river as well are strewn thickly 
with these fragments. Having constantly seen or heard 
Cuckoos (of both species } but oftenest the Yellow-bills) of 
late in the maples over the canoe landing, I watched one 
of the birds ( Coccygus americanus)closely to-day and found, 
as I had suspected, that it was feasting on the caterpillars. 
It obtained them by flitting or hopping from branch to 
branch and reaching or fluttering up to seize them from the 
under sides of the leaves. I saw it catch and devour six 
within the space of as many minutes. I doubt if we have any 
bird that is much more valuable as a guardian of our shade 
trees than the Cuckoo, 
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* * ****** * * 

On the lower edge of the Barrett orchard we saw a 
Great-crested Flycatcher, the first that I have met with this 
year. It flew from an apple tree into the pine woods, 
where we drove it on ahead of us for some distance. It was 
absolutely silent and very tame, allowing us to get within a 
few yards. If it has nested in the old orchard, it is 
singular that I have not heard it there during some one of 

my visits to the Partridge's nest. 

* * * * ** * * * * 

For the past two nights the clamor and din of 
Batrachian voices has been something indescribable. Bull 
Frogs, Green Frogs, Garden Toads and Tree Toads have been 
apparently vying with each other as to which should make the 
most noise. The Green Frogs have easily carried off the 
palm. Their tung. tung-tung ing sounds at certain distances 
singularly like the voices of people talking and laughing. 

It irritates and annoys me at times, but I never tire of 
listening to the rich, deep bass of the Bull Frogs. They 
are decidedly the least numerous of the Batrachians here 
but fortunately a very few of them suffice to fill the 
marshes with sound which rolls against the wooded hills and 
echoes back again, drowning the cries of all the smaller 
species. 
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Spent most of the forenoon at Mrs. Barrett's, 
considering seriously the purchase of her whole farm with its 
extensive tracts of fine woodland. ... 

In the afternoon Miss Marian Keyes and Miss Gage 
called and we walked to Holden's Hill. Several weeks ago 
I noticed in the large white pine that stands at the foot of 
the hill on the south side a nest which looked much like the 
nest of a Red Squirrel only it was much too large. In other 
words, it was a very bulky and almost shapeless mass, con¬ 
taining few if any sticks and composed almost wholly of 
what looked like the reddish inner bark of the chestnut. 

It was placed close against the trunk of the tree on a stout 
branch about 40 feet above the ground. The ground beneath 
was thickly sprinkled with chalky white spots of excrement, 
evidently that of either a Hawk or an Owl;but on neither 
the first nor a subsequent visit did I see any signs of life 
in or about the nest. 

As we approached it this afternoon,however, I made 
out a young bird sitting very erect in the nest. It was 
covered with light grayish down and its face looked broad and 
round like that of an Owl, but a few moments later we dis¬ 
covered another young bird,fully feathered and free from down , 
perched on a branch several yards from the ne st and this 
second young was evidently a Red-shouldered Hawk. 

I cannot understand the wide difference in apparent 
age between it and the young bird in the nest, but of course 
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It does not 


both must have belonged to the same brood, 
seem possible that these young can have been hatched from egg 
laid last April when the pair of Red-shoulders were so con¬ 
stantly soaring and screaming over Holden's Hill, after 
which they disappeared. Indeed, I think it most probable 
that they laid their first set elsewhere and, losing it, 
came back to Holden's Hill later in the season. I am glad 
to know that my big pine has proved a safe refuge thus far 
for them and their brood. 

******* * * 

George Keyes picked up the shell of a Night Heron's 
egg on Ball's Hill to-day. The Crows must have brought it 
from the Bedford colony. 
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********** * 

As we were at breakfast this morning a Solitary Vireo 
began singing loudly but rather brokenly in the large 
mountain ash that shades the house on the eastern side. It 
is unusual to find one of these birds so near a house and 
so far from the woods. 

The Rusty G-rackles have established an enormous 
roost in the pickerel weed (already blackened and withered 
by the early frosts) and uncut grass about the edges of the 
shallow little lagoon at the head of Beaver Dam Rapid (i.e. 
just below Dakin's Hill). As I was leaving the cabin I 
saw several flocks flying up river and when I reached the 
lagoon (5 P. M.) they were coming in from every direction 
but chiefly from that of Concord. The flocks varied in size 
from ten or a dozen to forty or fifty birds each. As they 
came over the lagoon they circled once or twice and then 
swooped down on set wings. As I was watching them arrive, 
the entire body of birds already settled were seized with 
a sudden panic and took flight in two detachments, each of 
which must have contained nearly two hundred birds. The 
noise made by their wings was like that of a gale blowing 
through pine trees. Many of them returned to the reeds 
after a short flight but upwards of 200 settled among the 
branches of a nearly leafless maple, covering it as with a 
black pall and keeping up their jingling melody until I had 
passed beyond hearing. As I kept on up river, flock after 
flock of these Blackbirds passed me on their way to the 
roost. In all I certainly saw 500 birds. 
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Still another day spent superiysing the work at 
the Barrett Farm. Dean to the cabin for lunch. While on 
my way back and just as I was descending the slope beyond 
Bensen's, a large flock of Juncos accompanied by several 
White-throated Sparrows and a few Yellow-rumps started from 
an asparagus bed and flew into the thicket by the roadside. 
Among them was an albino which I took to be a White-throated 
Sparrow. It was very tame and most conspicuous in the 
dessest cover. Imtched it a long time. It was wholly 
snow-white with a white bill. In the absence of all color 
I could only judge of its identity by its size and shape, 
which seemed to refer it to Zonotrichia . 

It would not make any sound, so I could get no clue in that 
way. The only thing that made me at all doubtful as to its 
being a White-throated was the fact that it hopped and flitted 
about very much after the manner of a Junco but it seemed 
altogether too large for a Junco. It was decidedly the 
finest albino I have ever seen living and I regretted that 
I had no means of securing it. 










I left the Keyes’ this morning and sent my effects 


by them to the cabin, sailing down myself in the old 
Rushton canoe. Almy joined me at 10 A. M. and we drove 
together to the Barrett Farm, returning to the cabin for 
dinner. 

In the afternoon we took a long walk in the woods. 
Small birds ?;ere scarce apparently, but we started several 
Partridges and a Great Horned Owl. The latter we found 
first in the Prescott woods, but we saw it afterwards on 
Davis’s Hill and Bensen's pine ridge. It was as shy as any 
Hawk, starting out of gun range and taking long flights, 
although the afternoon was bright and clear. At about 7 P. M. 
either the same bird or another visited Ball’s Hill and 
called for several minutes in one of the trees on the ridge 
directly behind the cabin. It gave the short, choking 
cry -- peculiar, I believe,to young Great Horned Owls. 

Gilbert thought this note very cat-like. We both wondered 
whether or no the bird was the same that we nursed here 
last spring and afterwards liberated in the Prescott woods. 

It must have been one of the pair reared in Lawrence’s woods. 
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19 Spent the forenoon superintending work on the wood 

road behind Ball's Hill. I am carrying it around the north 
end of the little meadow and it promises to be very pretty 
just there. ■ 

In the afternoon, despite the rain, I spent nearly 
two hours in the woods on the Blakeman Ridge and Holden’s Hill. 
At times the rain came down in perfect sheets and the east 
wind roared through the tree tops and lashed the branches 
about. I was curious to see what wild creatures were out in 
such a storm. 

First I met a party of three Chickadees, half 
drenched but as cheerful and busy as usual. Next I saw two 
Gray Squirrels, one of which crossed a flooded swamp by 
leaping from branch to branch among some low alders and wild 
rose-bushes. He had evidently been to Holden’s Hill in 
search of chestnuts and he also seemed cheerful enough although 
his tail and back were sadly bedraggled by the wet. 

As I was standing at the west end of Holden’s Hill 
an immense flock of Bronzed Grackles came from up river and, 
passing directly over the Rusty Blackbird roost at Baaver 
Dam Lagoon, kept on eastward. Ten minutes later I found 
them in the oale and chestnuts on the Blakeman Ridge. They 
appeared to be looking for acorns and chestnuts for they 
flew from tree to tree, clustering all over the ends of the 
upper branches. As far as I could see, they were unsuccess¬ 
ful in their search (both acorns and chestnuts are scarce 
this &utumn). Finally they all took wing at once and, 
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crossing the Barrett meadow, swept over the woods beyond 
in the direction of Beaver Dam Lagoon. /As it was nearly daric 
at the time, I am inclined to suspect that they roosted at 
the Lagoon with the Rusties to-night. They were probably 
the same birds that I saw at Davis’s Hill last evening, 
for the flock was of exactly the same size, apparently. 

The water is all over the meadows again and the 
Snipe grounds are completely submerged. I heard a Carolina 
Rail there last evening but neither Rail nor Snipe to-night. 
On the morning of the 17th at about 8 o’clock, the day 
being clear and still at the time, a Carolina Rail called 
kur-wee thrice in succession in the meadow opposite the cabin 
and at evening just after sunset I heard the hur^wee again 
once or twice and the ordinary autumnal call ( kep ) several 
times in three different directions. I also heard a Snipe 
on this morning just after the Rail had ceased. Yesterday 
forenoon a Greater Yellow-le^s was whistling on this same 


meadow 
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****** **** * 

At about 8 A. M. Chadbourne and I discovered three 
Canada Geese floating on the river a little below Birch 
Island. We saw them first from Davis’s Hill. Making a cir¬ 
cuit through the woods we approached them from behind Birch 

Island, but they had swum further down stream and close to 
eastern 

the rabln shore. Presently two of them entered the grass 

and began feeding the third bird, a very large gander, 

keeping watch, floating on the open water with head and neck 

erect. When we showed ourselves, all three birds drew 

together and swam out but we did not hear any alarm note 

given nor did the birds fly. In fact we left them in the 

water after looking at them as long as we wished. 

the 

At noon Chadbourne crossed/river to visit the spring 
in Parker's pasture. On nearing the shore 60 or more yards back 
from the river on the flooded meadow he passed a single Goose 
within forty yards. The bird did not fly but merely 
paddled off through the thin, half-submerged grass. I went 
in search of it with my gun, on Chadbourne's return, but I 
could not find it nor could I see any signs of the other 
Geese although I paddled down river nearly to Birch Island. 

No shots were fired down river and no boats passed during 
the entire day. At evening I paddled down to Carlisle 
Bridge and back, but saw nothing except a large flock of 
Blackbirds which I took to be Cow-birds. 
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Went to the Barrett Farm in the afternoon. A Partridge 
was drumming there at short, regular intervals on the stone 
wall in the Run. Either this bird or another "dusts" almost 
daily in an ant-hill near the wall. It is a common habit 
of the Partridge to resort to ant-hills for this purpose 
probably because they afford almost the only clear, dry dirt 
that can be found in the leaf-carpeted woods. Gilbert saw a 
Partridge eating a mushro om yesterday and brought in the 
fragment. It plainly showed the marks of the bird’s bill 
but unfortunately it was so mutilated that Miss Hosmer, to 
whom Miss Keyes took it for identification, was only able 
to say that it was one of the edible kinds. Miss Hosmer 
also said that she has seen Crows (as well as Cows) eating 
mushrooms and that they attack only the harmless species. 
(Another and better specimen afterwards obtained by Gilbert 
in the same place and considered both by him and by Miss 
Hosmer to be unquestionably the same species was identified 
by Miss Hosmer, "at a meeting in Boston", as Collybia 
maculata . an edible and"most delicious" kind of mushroom. 

Eate in the afternoon a flock of about 100 Bronzed 
Grackles, followed a minute or two later by a second flock 
of fully 300, passed over the Barrett House, flying South¬ 
west, The first flock was at an elevation of about 300 feet, 
the second at an immense height, fully one-half mile, I thought. 
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I went to Cambridge on the 23rd and returned to the 
cabin last evening. Up to yesterday the sesnon has continued 
remarkably mild and open, with no snow whatever and few 
frosts hard enough to stiffen the ground, while in the still 
green fields butterflies.have been flitting about and crickets 
chirping up to within two or three days whenever the sun shone 
warmly* 

The change from autumn to winter came last night when 
the thermometer fell to about 20°. At daybreak this morning 
the meadows, now covered two or three feet deep with water, 
were frozen almost thickly enough to bear a man's weight and 
the open water in the river steamed in the sharp, biting air. 
Just as the sun was rising, a flock of five Sheldrake came 
swimming past the cabin, following the edge of the ice on 
the further side of the river, moving very fast and diving, 
sometimes all practically at once, but oftener one immediately 
after another in quick succession, each bird springing quite 
clear of the water as it took its downward plunge. They 
reminded me forcibly of a school of Porpoises, as they 
appeared and disappeared, making the calm water flash and 

sparkle in the sunlight. Apparently they had ill success 

* 

with their fishing, for after they had passed the cabin 
they all took wing and went off over the frozen meadows 
towards the south-west. 

A few minutes later a Carolina Grebe cane swimming 
down river, skirting the cabin shore closely, and even 










entering the thicket of submerged, bushes directly in front 
of the open door at which I was standing. I stepped out, 
clapped my hands and shouted, but the bird would not dive 
nor did it appear to notice me in the least, for it kept 
steadily on its way, chiefly within the belt of bushes 
through which it pursued a devious course, moving very 
rapidly. Once or twice it stopped and preened its feathers 
or rose and flapped its wings. 
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The sky clouded over early ye sterday forenoon and 
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at evening, when I came home through the fields and meadows 
behind Holden's Hill,there was a strong north-east wind 
and the air felt like snow. It began snowing soon after 
dark and this morning when I arose the ground was covered 
to the depth of nearly a foot and the air was still thick 
with the driving flakes. At 9 A. M. the sky brightened and 
the snow ceased falling but a little later the storm began 
again with redoubled energy. During the remainder of the 
day the snow fell almost ceaselessly but at no time very 
thickly; but the wind blew a living gale from the north-east, 
lashing thetrees about on the crest of Ball's Hill and 
forming deep drifts in the open fields. Along the river path 
the wind scarcely reached and the trees were laden with light 
dry snow —• the effect, especially wheme there were pines 
and hemlocks, being very beautiful. By nightfall the snow 
measured sixt e en inches d eep all along this path. I have 
never known so heavy a fall before at this season. 
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As our stock of firewood and provisions had run low 


and as there seemed no hope that the woods would be again 
accessible for some time to come, we decided, early this 
morning, to return to Cambridge. This was not accomplished 
without much difficulty and labor. It took Bensen the 
entire forenoon to break a road to the cabin and the road 
from his house to the village was hardly practicable for the 
broad, heavy wood-sled on which he took us and our effects 
in the early afternoon. The drifts were six or eight feet 
deep in many places and between Peterson’s and the top of 
Punkatassett Hill they filled the road from wall to wall and 
we were obliged to take to the fields where the wind had 
blown the snow away. We left Concord at 4.26 P. M. but our 
train was held at Bedford for nearly six hours and, finding 
that it WDuld be nearly midnight before I could get horne^ I 
went into Boston and spent the night at the Parker House. 
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L I returned to Concord on the afternoon of the 7th 

and spent the following tvro days there at the Keyes’. On 
the 8th I went to the Barrett Farm where I saw a Kinglet, a 
flock of eight Chickadees, a Downy Woodpecker, five Tree 
Sparrows, five Crows, and a Partridge. The day was sunny 
with a strong, cold North-west wind. The fields were bare 
in most places but in the woods the ground was covered to 
a depth of from four to twelve inches with heavily crusted 
snow. 

On the 9th I drove to Goose Pond to see about some 
wood that has been left there and to Anger’s Mills to order 
some slabs. The weather was clear and cold with a bitter 
north-west wind. The only birds noted were five Crows which 
were stalking about in a field on the Moore Farm, 

As I was passing the Concord jail, the sheriff came 
out with a red Screech Owl which he had found dead only a 
few minutes before in one of the cells. One of the neighbors 
told me that she had seen the bird sitting at the window of 
the cell every day for a week or more past. Craig (the sheriff) 
thought that the bird must have come down the chimney and 
entered the cell through a hole leading into the flue where 
a stove had formerly stood. He gave me the bird, which was 
somewhat emaciated and had apparently died of starvation. 

Another red Screech Owl was picked up dead on Momument Street, 
Concord, December 4th, but Charles Prescott. Will Bartlett 
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showed me this bird the following day. It had a broken wing 
but showed no other signs of injury. It had a House Mouse 
in its throat, the tail and hind feet of this animal pro¬ 
truding just a little beyond the edges of the tightly closed 
bill. It is a mystery how the bird could have met its fate. 

Miss Keyes is feeding the birds this winter as usual 
and she had a fine lot of them,to show me. There were three 
Nuthatches ( carolinensis ), four Downy Woodpeckers, six 
Chickadees, four Blue Jays (six have been seen together on 
one or two occasions), besides, I am sorry to add, a flock 
of at least thirty English Sparrows. The Nuthatches, 
Chickadees and Woodpeckers feed exclusively on suet, a 
large piece of which is kept hanging in the mountain ash 
in front of the dining-room window. The Woodpeckers helped 
themselves first and until they had satisfied their 
appetites the smaller birds had to wait. In no instance did 
I see more than one bird of any kind on the suet at one tim$, 
even the social and amiable little Chickadees taking their 
breakfast by turns. The Sparrows ate bread and suet indis¬ 
criminately but the Jays, strange to say, rarely touched 
anything but the bread and this, Miss Keyes tells me, has 
been the case ever since she first attracted them to the house 

three,or four years ago. I watched them for an hour or two 

only 

both mornings and/once saw one of them attack the suet, but 
he helped himself liberally. 
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On each morning four Jays came soon after sunrise 
and remained an hour or more. During this time 4m each 
occasion they made away with nearly half a loaf of bread . 
This had been broken up rather finely and thrown out on the 
snow under the window. The Jays ate a little of it but 
carried off the rest, filling their throats and bills just 
as the Canada Jays do and taking their loads into a 
neighboring orchard (about 30 yards from the house) where 
they buried most of them in the ground, depositing a small 
part, however, behind scales of loose hark or in small 
holes or crevices of the old apple and pear trees. The 
fragments hidden in the ground were scattered about over 
spaces where the wind had drifted away the snow. Some were 
merely thrust carelessly under fallen leaves or tufts of 
grass, others were driven into the ground by repeated power¬ 
ful strokes of the birds’ bills; the pieces placed in trees 
were almost invariably tamped firmly down before they were 
left. 

The Jays were very tame and our presence at the 
windows did not seem to disturb them in the least. It was 
a beautiful sight to see them hopping about on the snow 
bank, picking up the crumbs within two or three yards of 
us. They seemed to be quite free from jealousy and selfish¬ 
ness and I did not once see one of them interfere with or 
threaten another, although all four were often collecting 
their loads at the same time on a space less than a yard 
square. 
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